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respective armies should be ready, and these offensives were
to take place as nearly simultaneously as possible, so as to prevent
the Central Powers transferring troops from one theatre to
another to deal with them. The date of commencement of the
Franco-British offensive was to be February ist,and its purpose
was to complete the elimination of the great forward-jutting
enemy salient, the western side of which the Battle of the Somme
had so badly dented ; then was to follow the second phase, a
great British operation in Flanders to clear the Belgian coast
and deprive the enemy of his submarine bases there. Our
naval authorities insisted on the vital importance of this and were
prepared at the right moment to assist by putting a landing force
ashore in rear of the enemy's front.
This plan \vas ruined, long before its execution could in any
case have been begun, by a series of unexpected and untoward
events. Joffre, whose policy of attrition, resolutely pursued
ever since the close of the brief period of mobile warfare in 1914,
had been more effective in reducing the strength of the Allied
armies than that of the enemy, and had also been caught
unawares by the German attack at Verdun, was relieved of his
command in the west. He was replaced by a new and compara-
tively inexperienced junior, Nivelle, who had only to his credit
his successful conduct of the autumn counter-offensive at
Verdun which had regained practically the whole of the ground
lost in the spring. The newcomer's magnetic personality,
however, enabled him not only to initiate a new plan of campaign
in the west, but to induce the new British Government to agree
that the B.E.F. should be placed under his control for carrying
it out.
This plan seemed a revolutionary one, though in fact, it
was but a return, in conditions even more unfavourable to
success, to the offensive ideas current in the French Army in
1914. Nivelle hoped to effect a swift and complete break-through
on a wide front and an equally rapid exploitation which would
keep the routed enemy on the run until his powers of resistance
were put to an end. The scene of this break-through was to
be the area from the Oise to east of Rheims ; the B.E.F. was to
assist by taking over part of the French front astride the Somme
and by making a preliminary large scale diversion at Arras.
But in March two events occurred still further to complicate
the position from the Western Allies* point of view. The
outbreak of the Russian Revolution made it doubtful how far,
if at all, they could now count on any effective action to hold fast
the enemy forces on the Eastern front. This serious blow to
the Allied cause was compensated for by the entry of the United
States of America into the war in April, 1917, but there might